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EDITORIAL 


We wish to remind you of the 
investigation deseribed briefly in 
the Mareh-April number of the 
Journal. Here is an opportunity 
for every” one of our branches 
and many of our 
individual mem- 
bers to have a 
share in a great 
co-operative move- 
ment in the field of research. The 
very novelty of the proposal 
should carry an appeal. Many 
of our members far from seats of 
learning have the time, the in- 
clination, and the ability for re- 
search work. Here is their oppor- 
tunity. Many others are direct- 
ing investigations by students. 
Why not have them share in this 
undertaking? Dr. Lucile Eaves, 
the director of this first co-opera- 
tive study, which has been author- 
ized by the American Sociological 
Society, is the chairman of our 
national committee on Social Re- 
search. She will be glad to give 
assistance by correspondence to 
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individuals or groups who wish 
to join this co-operative under- 
taking. 

The following topics, which 
are being investigated by differ- 
ent groups and individuals in dif- 
ferent localities, reveal some of 
the lines along which the inquiry 
is proceeding: institutions giving 
care to aged women; the policies 
of large employers of women in 
dealing with older workers; 
study of women who have left 
positions because of old age inea- 
pacity; study of the older female 
employees to discover their plans 
for old age support; retired 
school teachers—adequacy of 
their pensions, method of caring 
for them; insurance carried by 
self-supporting women—do they 
buy annuities; women depositors 
in savings banks; family relations 
of self-supporting women; do the 
wages of women permit a saving 
for old age support; interesting 
plans by which self-supporting 
women have provided or are 
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planning to provide for their old 
age. 

The final report of this study 
which will be prepared in Boston 
under the direction of Miss Eaves 
will be a great pooling of experi- 
ences for the purpose of throwing 
light on this important subject. 

The studies made by individual 
contributors may be limited in 
scope but can be made to cover 
completely and accurately the 
field chosen. Correspondence in 
regard to this work should be di- 
rected to Miss Lucile Eaves, 264 
Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 


As was announced in the July- 
August number of the Journal, 
the next convention of the Asso- 
ciation will be held from March 
29 to April 1, inclusive, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
The Washing- 
ton Hotel has 
been selected as 
headquarters after a very care- 
ful investigation as to all the pos- 
sibilities. It is only a short dis- 
tance from the National Club 
House and is otherwise most con- 
veniently located. In the matter 
of assembly and committee rooms, 
it offers ideal conditions. Rooms 
may be secured for three dollars 
per day and upward, and mem- 
bers who are planning to attend 
the convention are advised +) 
make their reservations early. 
The capacity of otr own Club 


The Washington 
Convention 
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House will of course be entirely 
inadequate, and members who 
wish to stay there should make 
their reservations immediately. 

Monday, March 28, will be giy- 
en over to preliminary committee 
meetings and meetings of the 
Board of Directors. Members of 
committees that have pre-conven- 
tion business, should plan to 
reach Washington not later than 
Monday morning. The conven- 
tion will have an _ enormous 
amount of vitally important 
business to transact and there 
will be practically no opportunity 
for committee meetings after the 
opening of the convention proper. 
In the next issue of the Journal, 
which will follow as soon as pos- 
sible on the heels of this one, we 
hope to present a tentative pro- 
gram of the convention. 

This will be an epoch-making 
convention in the history of the 
Association. It is earnestly 
hoped that every branch will be 
represented and that every gen- 
eral officer will be present. Just 
what sort of organization we 
shall be at the close of the con- 
vention no-one can foretell. The 
questions that must be decided 
there are too important to be left 
to the decision of a few officers 
and the representatives of a few 
branches, nor do the officers and 
the representatives of the near-by 
branches wish to bear the respon- 
sibility of determining issues 80 
far-reaching. 
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THE COLLEGE WOMAN AND RESEARCH 


LOUISE POUND 


Much is made of ‘‘research,’’ in 
these days, in the academic world. 
Engaging in it is supposed to 
bring prestige to its prosecutors. 
The comment is sometimes heard 
that many qualities once demand- 
ed of members of university 
faculties now seem unimportant 
beside the ability to do original 
work. Those who do not engage 
in research are likely to defer 
tacitly to those who do. Most of 
us recall people who utter the 
term in collegiate life as though 
spelled with an initial capital, if 
not as written wholly in capital 
letters. The advanced positions 
upon university faculties are like- 
ly to go to the investigators in 
the various departments of learn- 
ing. Next to the administrators, 
it is the investigators and the 
‘professors who  publish’’—the 
two are usually identical—whose 
promotion is supposed to be most 
rapid. This may overstate the 
matter a little for some institu- 
tions and be quite untrue for a 
number more; but it holds, I 
think, in the main. 


When divested of some of its 
factitious glamour, this deference 
to the investigator is not unwar- 
ranted. If it is the mission of a 
university to preserve the learn- 
ing of the world, upon which its 
civilization must rest, it is also 
its mission to seek to add to that 
learning and to train and to en- 
courage those who are to add to 
it in the next generation, whether 
or not they are to do so because 
associated with some institution 
of learning. The investigators 
are those among the instructional 


staff who try to put to a direct 
use, other than pedagogical, their 
accumulated fund of knowledge, 
who detect unsolved problems, 
who think out new points of view 
or new methods of approach. The 
scholar who succeeds in this, espe- 
cially the scholar who inspires 
and directs others, must have a 
wide view, a command of his 
whole field, if his results are to 
be valid. He has special qualifi- 
cations, or must develop them. He 
cannot remain in a groove, sub- 
mitting to routine, teaching the 
same things in the same way, 
never growing or changing. He 
must be alert, ask questions, and 
seek to find their answer. He is 
not the member of the academic 
force who stagnates but is not in- 
frequently the one who is most 
stimulating. 


One may smile at the popular 
awe of the professor who engages 
in research and prefer the word 
when spelled mentally with a 
small letter. Yet research is one 
of the chief things which an in- 
stitution of higher learning exists 
to promote, and the larger share 
of the prestige of the academic 
investigator is deserved. 

Is research for college women 
as well as for college men? Should 
they continue to try their hands 
at it, or should they let it alone 
as not for them? Most members 
of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae remember the time, not 
very far in the past, when college 
women were told by the friendly 
and distinguished head of a eo- 
educational institution that how- 
ever successful they might be as 
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undergraduates, as graduate stu- 
dents they could not expect to 
hold their own. They might show 
excellent results till they reached 
the graduate school; but there 
they must expect to lag behind. 
Nature so built them. There are 
many who hold this view at the 
present time; and they are not 
only men—whose_ experiences 
have not been such as to give 
them first-hand knowledge of the 
comparative abilities of women 
and who hence, naturally enough, 
repeat the traditional view—but 
they are women as well, who also 
have had no opportunities to 
judge of the comparative powers 
of their sex. The customary ex- 
planation when women graduate 
students do brilliant work, better 
work sometimes than their men 
associates, is that they must be 
‘‘selected women,’’ the ‘‘few 
best,’’ while their masculine co- 


workers are not a selected class, 
choosing their line of work be- 
cause of a special bent for it, but 
are in the work by chance. When 
the man does well, it is taken for 


granted that he is typical. When 
a woman does well (so strong is 
tradition), it is still thought to 
need explanation; and it is taken 
for granted that she is not typi- 
cal but the product of special cir- 
cumstances. 


Surely in these days we may 
add to the list of ‘‘pleasant pos- 
sibles for lady professors’’ of 
which the Journal of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae 
speaks, the ‘‘possible’’ that the 
eollege woman will ultimately 
take her recognized place as an 
investigator alongsidé her men 
colleagues. As a graduate stu- 
dent the college woman has al- 
ready demonstrated that she is 


able in ample numbers to engage 
successfully in original work in 
many lines, economic, aesthetic, 
linguistic, literary, scientific. If 
the ‘‘lady professor’’ increases in 
numbers, she will not show her- 
self lacking in the powers which 
she exhibited as a graduate stu- 
dent. Wherever she is present in 
equal numbers with equal prep- 
aration and equal stimulus, she 
holds her own with her men as. 
sociates in the graduate school 
and she has sometimes been 
known to forge beyond them. 
After the graduate school, her 
status usually suggests the ama- 
teur rather than the professional. 
She stands at one side longingly, 
tries her hand a little—in a gin. 
gerly way—but is not yet the con- 
fident professional. Nor is it 
difficult to detect the two things 
which restrict her to this position. 

For one thing, there are not 
many ‘‘lady professors’’ in ad. 
vanced positions, or indeed in 
positions which are favorable for 
the prosecution of original work. 
It is not always realized that it 
is usually those occupying strate- 
gic positions to whom fall the op- 
portunities and the stimulus and 
the leisure for original work. It 
is not those who give elementary 
college instruction but those who 
have advanced courses to whom 
their everyday work suggests un- 
solved problems, for whom it 
necessitates minute knowledge, 
full bibliographical equipment, 
fertility in supplying subjects for 
investigation for candidates for 
higher degrees. What is demand- 
ed of the professor in an advanced 
position he exerts himself to sup- 
ply. Until there are women i 
fair numbers in advanced posi 
tions, both the opportunity and 














































the stimulus will be missing for 
them to show what they are able 
to do themselves, or what they 
may be able to inspire others to 
do. It is the rare spirit, whether 
man or woman, who can conquer 
unfavorable conditions and pro- 
duce in equal degree with those 
whom circumstances favor. 

For another thing, more self- 
confidence is needed by women 
themselves. This is being gained 
rapidly, but there is yet a con- 
siderable way to go. The tradi- 
tion is that women shall distrust 
their abilities, shall lean on 
others, shall assume that they 
cannot rather than that they can. 
The teacher who teaches men and 
women both is often surprised to 
learn that the women have usual- 
ly no idea how relatively able 
they are. The undergraduate girl 
who leads the class usually takes 
for granted that her abilities are 
inferior to those of most of her 
men classmates. The graduate 
woman who writes a fine paper is 
certain that most of her men as- 
sociates write better. She does 
not realize, speaking compara- 
tively, the quality of the work 
which she is really able to do. She 
hesitates to try, where her broth- 
er would-strike boldly ahead even 
though he may be endowed with 


less ability or be less well 
equipped. 

Women are _ fast’ learning 
to trust in their own powers, 


to believe that they ean rather 
than that they cannot, but the 
woman teacher or woman student 
lags somewhat behind the club- 
woman in this respect, or behind 
the new ‘‘political’’ woman, pos- 
sibly behind the business woman. 


Such, at least, is my present im-. 


pression. It is the woman investi- 
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gator in industries, especially she 
who investigates problems con- 
nected with her own sex, or with 
children, who has carried her in- 
vestigations farthest, and she out- 
ranks at present her sisters who 
have worked in other lines. The 
woman investigator of social and 
industrial problems is_ better 
known than the woman scientist 
and linguist and historian, though 
she may not be a member of a 
college staff while the others 
probably are. It is she however 
for whom opportunities are most 
favorable and the returns most 
immediate. And the success which 
she has gained for herself shows 
the success which the other may 
achieve. 

The college woman needs two 
things, first stimulating opportun- 
ity, and, second, confidence in her- 
self, to demonstrate that she can 
contribute her fair share in still 
another line which tradition ha 
said is not for her. 

Since things are as they are, 
may it not be that the _ en- 
couragement which the professor 
in the graduate school should give 
to ambitious women students to 
prosecute advanced work and to 
give many months of their time 
to the preparation of a disserta- 
tion, should vary with the sub- 
ject of study and with the cir- 
cumstances of the student. The 
comment is heard that many 
bright women find themselves en- 
couraged by the faculty, work 
hard, win their degrees, but do 
so only to find that there is noth- 
ing for them after their degrees 
have been attained. ‘‘The in- 
terest of our professors wanes, we 
are recommended for no ad- 
vanced positions, and no ad- 
vanced positions open for us.’’ 
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In English especially, or in his- 
tory or in linguistics, possibly not 
in the sciences or in economies, 
this criticism is often valid. Few 
enough positions open in these 
subjects for either men or wom- 
en holders of doctoral degrees. 
In my own subject, English, it 
seems to me that the conscien- 
tious professor should make sure 
that if, because of his encourage- 
ment or influenced by his urging, 
a woman student works under 
him for a higher degree, she 
should do so out of pure love for 
the subject or for the research it- 
self—not because she expects to 
attain a higher position or some 
immediate reward; or else she 
should be a student placed in such 
circumstances that her continu- 
ance of her study will not come 
at great financial sacrifice. 

Last, let us glance for a mo- 
mént at a possibility. Before the 
outbreak of the war, the opinion 
was sometimes heard that culture 


and the furtherance of cultural 
subjects were ‘‘falling to the 
monopoly of women.’’ Commer- 
cial and industrial interests claim 
more and more the time and 
activities of men, and various 
provinces of learning once wholly 
in their hands are being be- 
queathed to us. If such a trend 
was noticeable before the war, 
what may be expected in the de- 
cades after the war? Upon whom 
will fall the responsibility for ear- 
rying on the torch in the more 
humanistic branches of collegiate 
learning if not upon us? As our 
institutions of learning place 
more and more emphasis upon the 
vocational and the economic, it 
seems well within the possibili- 
ties that investigation in human- 
istic or cultural subjects, if it is 
to be carried on at all, may fall 
in the future to college women. 
This possibility is remote perhaps, 
and perhaps unlikely, but it re 
mains a possibility. 


POLITICS—A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN 


MARGUERITE ARNOLD 


With the passage of the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, twenty- 
six million women became voters 
and citizens. Yet few women, en- 
grossed in the question of to vote 
or not to vote, realize the enorm- 
ous professional field opened to 
them thus automatically — the 
field of practical politics. 
Thoughtful women, women of 
ability, are everywhere seeking 
a career that will synthesize ex- 
perience and talents, and tax 
their different powers to the ut- 
most. Do they know that in poli- 
ties they will find their answer? 
No other profession presents at 
the moment so sharp a challenge 


in its unplumbed opportunities. 


Many women will hesitate 
about polities. To that word, 
covering as it does, a deal of viei- 
ous endeavor, a stigma is attach- 
ed. The woman seeking a life 
work in which she may slowly 
and thoroughly prepare herself 
and to which she may devote her 
energies through a rich period of 
years, feels that to enter practi- 
eal politics, she must become a 
politician. She fears the contact 
with the City Hall crowd. She 
sees no idealism in professional 
governing. Yet the profession is 
dramatic in the challenge it pre- 
sents. For women, at least, it 
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has the glamor of the unknown. 
The field is an unplowed one and 
there is a zest, a peculiar triumph 
in pioneer endeavor. The very 
roughness of the trail will appeal 
to hardy souls. 

Who, then should undertake it? 
First of all, only women who are 
bent on a serious professional ea- 
reer—not those looking for a 
stop-gap until they marry. 
Women of resourcefulness, sa- 
gacity, tact; women of force 
and broad understanding of 
people; women who are placii, 
imperturbable, but who have a 
sense of humor—that is indis- 
pensable; women capable of lead 
ership who have thought about 
government abstractly as well as 
concretely and who see the rela- 
tion of government to life. 


And if they do undertake it, 
what do they find—these women 
with all of these qualifications? 
It may be said that professional 
opportunities in polities fall 
roughly into two classes—office 
holding, and working for the 
election of office holders. In the 
former lie the greater number of 
posts in overwhelming majority, 
and within preseribed areas; in 
the latter, the fewer chances— 
and the power to modify political 
principle. 


Public officials, elected or ap- 
pointed, engage in the widely di- 
verging and highly specialized 
gepartments of judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive government in 
county, municipal, state and fed- 
eral forms. The chief national 
executive and judiciary offices 
have never yet been held by wom- 
en. In Congress, however, pre- 
cedent has been established. Con- 
gress offers five hundred and 
thirty-one positions for which 
women may become increasingly, 
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and rightly, eligible. Not inelud- 
ing the Cabinet, the president 
alone nominates one thousand 
federal officials. With the Senate 
and through subordinates, he 
nominates at least six thousand. 
Five hundred and thirty three 
federal officials are _ elected. 
There are in short, 350,000 em- 
ployees of national government, 
of whom a few hundred are elect- 
ed, a few thousand appointed, 
and the rest chosen by civil ser- 
vice examination. In most posi- 
tions of the latter class, distrib- 
uted through about thirty depar 

ments and bureaus, working for 
the government is much like work- 
ing for any business house, and is 


not, strictly speaking, politi- 
eal. The average person does 


not learn much about’ gov- 
ernment in the Patent Office, 
in the Inter-State Commerce Com 
mission, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Treasury, or even in the 
Departments of Labor or State. 
Enough positions remain how 
ever, of a directly governmental 
order to make training for high- 
er politics eminently worth while. 


It is in the state and the mun: 
cipal governments that the more 
numerous and the more immedi- 
ate and plausible opportunities 
for women lie. There are 7,347 
members of state legislatures; 
there are special legislative in- 
vestigating committees; there are 
the state offices—those of gover 
nor, lieutenant-governor, secre- 
tary of state, comptroller, treas- 
urer, attorney-general, superin 
tendent of public instruction. 
Most of all, there are the state 
boards and commissions mainly 
appointed by the governor, such 
as the health commission, the 
charities’ commission, the public 
utility board, and so on. In 
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short, there are 100,000 elective 
state and local offices. Women 
with proper training could fill 
any of those positions. They of- 
fer magnificent opportunities for 
constructive work. State legisl :- 
tures, as everybody knows, have 
not always been well manned. 
The new electorate must speedily 
contribute to them those of their 
leaders to whom political power 
is a sacred obligation to be in- 
telligent. 

Classification and description 
of municipal offices has never 
been adequately made. A mayor 
and a council, or a mayor and a 
commission, make and enforce the 
laws. There are innumerable 
boards and directors of boards 
for the management of the many 
varieties of the city’s affairs— 
housing, sanitation, recreation, 
public health, taxes, edueation, 
research. Into this field women 
should enter at once in increasing- 
ly large numbers. 

Sut women must not enter 
without a serious consideration of 
the matter of training. Govern- 
ment must be better. It will be 
better, as the old haphazard 
method of office-filling goes. <A 
man because he is a_ suecessful 
business man should no longer be 
regarded as therefore fully quali- 
fied for every sort of political of- 
fice. Already in the technical and 
professional branches of govern- 
ment, trained experts have been 





had—chemists, engineers, and the 
like. A special training must 


likewise be made imperative for 
all non-professional political offi- 
ces of importance, i. e., for poli- 
tics proper—the actual adminis- 
tration of government. 

While no university offers a 
complete theoretical and practical 
training for public service, a 


movement has begun to coordi- 
nate the theoretical work of uni- 
versities with the actual work 
done in government. In 1914, the 
American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, meeting in New York at 
the invitation of Mayor Mitchell, 
made a committee report on prac- 
tical training for public service. 
A plan for a proposed national 
university was prepared in the 
same year for the House Commit- 


tee on Edueation. The second 


Pan-American Scientific Congress 
in 1916 urged that the govern- 
ment be empowered by legislation 
to employ college students and 
that this work should then count 
towards graduate requirements. 

As a result of such agitation, 
Harvard University, the Univer- 
sities of Michigan, Texas, Indi- 
ana, California, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, the College of the City of 
New York and others, have taken 
active steps. Many political sci- 
ence courses now include a study 
of local conditions. Lectures are 
frequently given by practical ad- 
ministrators of the government. 
Tours of inspection and investiga- 
tion are made by the students. In 
one or two rare instances, stu- 
dents are aetually doing the 
thing, as at the University of Ne- 
braska, where legislative drafting 
is done at the state-house during 
the legislative session. 

The University of Cincinnati 
has its students working alter- 
nately in city hall and class room. 
The College of the City of New 
York waives all entrance exami- 
nations for city employees and at 
the same time cooperates with the 
city administration in practice 
training. At Western Reserve 
University three-fifths of the po 
litical science training is applied 
work. The University of Califor- 
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nia gives a course in Problems of 
the State. The University of 
Texas offers six groups of courses 
corresponding to the divisions of 
municipal administration. Work 
in Wiseconsin’s legislative refer- 
ence library counts toward a de- 
Working fellowships are 
here provided for students giving 
half time to departments of state. 
The state public health labora- 
tories are at the University of 
North Dakota, Yale and Columbia 
cooperate in a training for econ- 
sular service. The University of 
Chicago has a publie service di- 
vision Which prepares for specific 
vocations — factory inspectors, 
staff members in bureaus of 
labor, in tax commissions, in pub- 
lie utility commissions, in census 
bureaus; investigators for special 
inquiries under federal, state, 
muncipal or private authority; 
welfare workers and employment 
experts in industrial establish- 
ments, Johns Hopkins has 
organized an institute of hygiene 
and public health. Several uni- 
\ersities give the degree of doctor 
of publie health. 

More 


than the 
state, 


gree. 


ete. 


difficult of description 
clearly defined federal, 
and municipal offices are 
the positions within the political 
parties, and the opportunities for 
party work of all kinds. Party 
organizations are becoming more 
and more stable. The higher posi- 
tions in them are permanent. In 


the parties are the campaign di- 
rectors, the organizers, the mana- 
vers of headquarters, the speak- 


ers, the managers of speakers, 
the platform committee, the dele- 
gates and so on. Persons in these 
positions mould the policies of 
the parties and hence of party 
government. Parties are organ- 
ized according to efficient business 


methods. Therefore, managers 
are in the strict sense of the word, 
business managers. Organizers 
must know how to get an audi- 
cnee. Persons holding positions 
in party organizations must be 
familiar with the details of gov- 
ernment; with political subdivi- 
sions and their interlocking. The 
nature of their specific duties de- 
pends upon the nature of each 
campaign 


The training for office in politi- 
cal parties is even less clearly 
prescribed than that for polities 
in general. Women like Mary 
Garrett Hay, chairman of the 
Executive Committe of the Wom- 
en’s Division of the Republican 
party, had won their spurs in suf- 
frage campaigns. Suffrage work- 
ers today are taking active part 
in political parties. Therefore 
would it seem that practical 
knowledge based upon actual ex- 
perience is what does the work. 
Women aspiring to this sort of 
political opportunity must serve 
a volunteer apprenticeship. They 
must begin in a small way with 
local conditions. At the~-same 
time they should provide them- 
selves with some _ theoretical 
knowledge of ‘‘what it is all 
about anyway’’ by wide reading. 
They may take any form of spec- 
ial training that arises out of a 
direct need. They must get an 
intimate acquaintance with all 
‘‘the works.’’ Those likely to in- 
fluence party formulations should 
be the wisest men and women of 
their times. They should have 
the broadest possible grounding 
in governmental principles as 
well as an understanding of cur- 
rent political affairs. Nineteen 
women were, in the last campaign, 
on the platform committee of the 
Republican party. The campaign 
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of United States Senator Ferris 
in Oklahoma was completely 
managed by a woman. Women 
will probably meet with fewer 
obstacles in party work than in 
actual office holding. 

Politics as a profession for 
women has on the whole some 
really good financial opportuni- 
ties. These certainly pay as well 
as teaching, for instance. Sena- 
tors and representatives get $7,- 
500 per year and travelling ex- 
penses rated at twenty cents a 
mile. Members of the state legis- 
latures receive from $200 a term 
in New Hampshire to $3,500 a ses- 
sion in Illinois. This, it will be 
observed, is a part time position. 
The governor’s salary ranges 
from a minimum of $500 paid by 
Vermont to $12,000 in Illinois. 
City officials receive salaries 
along in the thousands. Campaign 
directors have from fifty to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
week with traveling expenses. 
The chances for financial ad- 
vancement are good. At least, 
salaries are not automatically 
fixed at a two thousand maxi- 
mum. The president, at the top, 
receives $75,000, and a traveling 
allowance of $25,000. The gov- 
ernment, in employing trained 
workers, must compete with busi- 
ness, and so must offer equally 
good pay. 

What are the main advantages 
of politics per se as a profession? 
They are many and brilliant. In 
the first place, the subject matter 
is of vital importance. It has 
been extended to embrace almost 
all of our vital activities. Na- 
tionally there are questions of su- 
preme importance to be solved at 
once—our part in the League of 
Nations; the relation between 
capital and labor; the rehabilita- 


tion of our educational system; 
the reduction of waste and over. 
lapping in’ the government; the 
reduction of the high cost of liy- 
ing. ‘There is no possible doubt 
about the magnitude and intrinsie 
worth of these questions. They 
are as challenging as war itself. 
To work upon them, even in a 
minor capacity, should be as glor- 
ious. 

In city government, too, great 
issues are at stake. A new kind 
of city government is evolving. 
It is a government which reaches 
out into all things that make life 
wholesome and happy—housing, 
parks, sanitation, street cleaning 
—with infinite possibilities in the 
elimination of noise, smoke, : and 
ugliness. There are all the human 
problems of poverty, crime, the 
social evil, sickness, old age. The 
nineteenth century has stood for 
the awakening of the social con- 
science. Thoughtful people can- 
not be happy so long as there is 4 
‘‘submerged tenth.’’ Legislation 
and education are at present the 
chief means of securing progress. 
In polities, therefore, construe- 
tive work may be done on the 
structure of life. 

There is variety. Every man 
may ‘‘find’’ himself in_ polities 
He may have the joy of creative 
work, the pleasure of perfected 
technique. He may do research, 
or work exclusively with people 
He may have routine hours or ir 
regular hours, indoors or out of 
doors. The scientific, the drama- 
tic, the philosophic temperament, 
all find scope in the administra 
tion of government. Variety is 
possible for the individual. A 
number of different sorts of work 
might well combine to train 4 
citizen for a special branch of the 
service. If you wish to move 
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about, you may do so, and still 
be “‘on the job.’’ 

In short, the growth for the 
individual may be enormous. 
Most occupations for women, as 
they close automatically rather 
far from the top, have a stultify- 
ing effect. Nothing is worse than 
to keep on doing the thing, with 
mechanical precision that one has 
long since learned to do well. 
Grandfather’s clock, worrying 
about the pendulum strokes it 
will have to make, faces a less 
dreary future than the man or 
woman confronted with a life of 
monotonous labor. In_ polities, 
the more different sorts of things 


you know, the better off you are. 

Women will find in the profes- 
sional study of politics, problems 
as absorbing as any at school 
room desks, in business offices, on 
stage or platform. The majority 
of women, like the majority of 
men, will be too busy to lend more 
than a newspaper eye and their 
vote to politics. Women destined 
to professional achievement, how- 
ever, must give to politics their 
eareful consideration. We must 
realize the opportunity and face 
the challenge. Government ¢an- 
not run itself. Why not the 
stateswoman instead of the poli- 
tician? 


WOMEN TO THE RESCUE 


HARRIET CONNOR BROWN 


All college women, I trust, want 
to use their new political power 
in such a way as to help human- 
ity. We all have beneficient 
dreams that we want to see real- 
izefl, dreams of a glorified earth 
without sickness or poverty or 
ignorance or erime. We have 
been thinking all along that once 
we had the ballot we could use 
it to make those dreams come 
true. Well, we can in time, but 
not directly, as most of us think. 
Not yet! There is one thing more 
to do before we can settle down 
to the business of positive reform. 
_ You want to help the women in 
industry; you want to educate 
the children of the country; you 
want to save those children from 
exploitation; you want to con- 
serve the material resources of 
the country for those children’s 
children; you want to promote 
the building of roads, the tilling 
of lands, the multiplication of 
homes; you want to stamp out 


tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases; you want to do a thousand 
things that should be done, that 
could be done to make human 
beings well and happy. But for 
the immediate present you have 
not the slightest chance to make 
your ballots count effectively for 
such a program of positive re- 
form, no matter how vital to the 
race that program may be. Why? 
Because the men in Congress have 
decreed that this year 88 per cent 
of the huge sums they collect 
from you in taxes shall be spent 
to pay for wars, past or to come, 
so that only 12 per cent is left for 
all non-military purposes of Gov- 
ernment. 

Here is a grim situation. 
a challenge to college women. 
What is our special training 
worth if it has not given us the 
insight and the courage to at- 
tempt the solution? 

Out of every dollar we appro- 
priate do we want to spend over 


It is 
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68 cents for debts on past wars, 
over 20 per cent to build up a big 
army and navy to handle future 
wars, leaving less than 12 cents 
with which to develop our farms 
and forests, our roads and schools, 
fight disease and establish social 
justice? I think you will all agree 
with me that any woman who 
would make up a household bud- 
get like that ought to lose her al- 
lowance. Yet that is the program 
which the men of this country 
present to the women for their 
endorsement. 

See the irony of it! 
into the war to end war 
the women of the country did, 
though [I doubt if the General 
Staff of the Army and the manu- 
facturing interests who secured 
contracts from the War Depart- 
ment would have 
that call, since in the nature of 
things a war to end war would 
put many of them out of business. 
But certainly the rank and _ file 
of mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts who sent their men to the 
trenches did it in the high spirit 
of sacrifice, as a duty they owed 
humanity, and those young men 
went generally, many of them to 
their doom, in the same lofty 
spirit, and in full expectation that 
when the fight was over and they 
were either dead in Europe or 
back here victorious, their swords 


We 


at least 


went 


answered to 


were to be beaten into plowshares, 
and they were to live amicably 
with the world forever after. 
But what has really happened? 
The men are again at home—ex- 
cept for 115,000 brave boys who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice— 
but there is no promise of dis- 
armament. On the contrary a 
vast increase of armament has 
been authorized. 
faith, 


Viewed as a breach of 


the action of Congress is bad 
enough, even if we were perfect- 
ly able to pay the bill. But we 
are not able to pay it. We have 
a great load of unpaid bills 
amounting for this year to $2,838. 
000,000 which will make us stag- 
ger, as we try to climb upward, 
even without the extra burden of 
$855,000,000 for enlarged military 
and naval establishments. Our 
unpaid bills are for past wars, 
chiefly the war with Germany. 
They are composed of items like 
pensions, war risk insurance, com- 
pensation for disability, the vo 
cational education of mutilated 
soldiers, the restoration to health 
of diseased soldiers, the upkeep 
of soldiers’ homes, the return to 
America of the soldier dead, the 
interest on the war debts, and so 


on. These are debts of honor. 


They can not be repudiated. 


The sum of these two items, one 
ror the wars of the past, the oth 
for the wars of the future, is so 
gigantic, $3,694,000,000 for just 
year’s appropriations, that 
Congress was of course not able 
to appropriate much for all the 
other functions of government. 
Rich as we are, the country has to 
be carefully combed to yield four 
thousand million dollars a year in 
taxes. The result was that Con- 
gress appropriated only $481,000, 
000 for all the non-military activi 
ties of the Government, only 
about half what it did for the 
combined military and naval es- 
tablishments. It trimmed to the 
bone every appropriation’ fo’ 
commerce, agriculture, — publie 
works, public health, science, re- 
search, and edueation. 


One 


Nor is that tremendous total of 
four thousand million dollars the 
whole story for this year. As 


soon as Congress convenes, a de 
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ficieney bill will be brought in to 
cover items for the general serv- 
ice that simply have to be ecov- 
ered, since certain functions of 
Government, which were not ade. 
quately provided for last spring, 
are required by law to continue. 
And much as the Army has had, 
it is said to be still unsatisfied and 
a deficiency appropriation will 
probably be demanded. 

On the average, each one of 
you will have to pay about $40 
of that four thousand millions. If 
you and your husband have the 
average American family of three 
children, your contribution this 
year to the State, direct and in- 
direct, will be about $200 for your 
family of five. That is enough to 
pay the fees of one child at the 
University this year. Instead it 
will go towards the support of 


some stoker on an idle battleship 
or some orderly at a useless Army 


post. 


I am afraid you will not 
how these taxes discriminate 
against the non-military popul.- 
tion unless I give you some con- 
illustrations. Here in Wash- 
ington live many officers of the 
Army. Some of their wives went 
to college with us. Well, I could 
name two of our members and I 
Here is Mrs. A. living 
comfortably on her husband’s 
salary, he being an officer in the 
Army and fifty years old, likely 
at that age to be a leutenant- 
colonel drawing from $4,100 to 
$5,100 a according to the 


year, 
service. Do you 


see 


crete 


could say: 


length of his 
happen to know what the duties 
are to which he may be assigned 
at the War Department? He is 
perhaps supervising one poor, 
underpaid, civilian clerk. Or, if 
he is more fortunate, he may, with 


numerous others of similar mili 


tary distinction, be at work for 
the General Staff of the Army, 
planning the campaign to be 
made against Mexico when tha; 
campaign is made. In any eir- 
cumstance, he is adequately paid 
and not overworked! If ever he 
goes to war, he is safely far from 
the battle line. When he reaches 
the age of 64 he will be retired on 
retired pay of at least $3,100 a 
year, possibly as much as $3,800, 
even though not advanced in rank 
after the age of 50, considerably 
more if he reaches higher rank. 
At all times he has the privilege 
of feeding his family and elothine 
them to some extent out of com- 
missary stores at rates very much 
below the general market prices. 
If he is not provided with a good 
house in which to live, furnished 
largely in Philippine mahogany 
at Government expense, he is al- 
lowed commutation of quarters. 
His fuel and lights are also fur- 
nished him. He can get his drugs 
from the Hospital Steward, his 
automobile tires from the Qua:- 
termaster General when Congress 
does not allow him an automobile 
for his special When his 
children are ill, even when 
they are born, he may call in the 
Arm doctors and when he or 
anyone of his family goes to the 
Army hospital for an operatic. 
his fees are merely nominal. These 
perquisites and allowances, to 
gether with his salary, seem to 
you and me rather generous pay 
ment for supervising one poo. 
civilian clerk, but then you must 
remember that the War Depart 
ment has an anpropriation of over 
$418,000,000 and can easily pay 
him that sum. Mrs. A. will tell 
you plaintively that Army people 
are poor and, of course, can not 
compete in society with business 


use, 


ves, 
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people but I notice that she never 
finds it necessary to help support 
her family and that they have all 
the necessities and what many of 
us call luxnries. 

But look at Mrs. B.! Her hus- 
band is a scientist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Perhaps he 
is a chemist, or a physicist, or a 
plant pathologist. The chances 
are that he is an authority in his 
line. His discoveries may have 
added greatly to the wealth of the 
nation, may even have saved it 
from terrible pest or plague. The 
work may have been done under 
the most hazardous conditions, in 
the swamps of Central Americé 
or in the forests of Brazil where 
his life was more imperiled than 
was ever that of the Army officer 
at headquarters behind the lines. 
And all the time he has been serv- 
ing science and his country thus 
devotedly, Mrs. B. has been try- 
ing to make his salary of from 
$2,500 to $2,700 buy bread and 
boots for her little brood of chil- 
dren. Many eminent men of sci- 
ence are reeciving from this patri- 
otic country considerably less 
than $2,500 a year for their serv- 
ices, not because their work is un 
satisfactory but because Congre.s 
appropriates only $31,000,000 for 
the great productive Department 
of Agriculture as against the 
$418,000,000 for the great non- 
productive War Department. 
When the scientist retires from 
the service, at 70 years of age, in- 
stead of at 64 as in the case of 
the Army officer, he will be al- 
lowed a pension of only $720 a 
year, one-third of which is of his 
own saving. He pays for one- 
third of this pension but receives 
in amount only about one-fifth of 
what the lieutenant-colonel re- 
eeives for nothing. The last time 


I heard of Mrs. B. she had gone 
into a Government office herself 
to earn money to educate the 
children. 

I am sure that you women will 
agree with me that there is unfair 
discrimination here. You will 
acknowledge too, I think, that 
such discrimination against men 
of science and learning, men who 
are saving and increasing our m: 
terial resources instead of spend- 
ing them, must be harmful to the 
nation. There is something wron; 
with our way of thinking and act- 
ing when we acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to men like General 
Pershing by granting them hon- 
ors and competence and deny 1 
to men like Dr. Leland O. How- 
ard, head of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology. The one is rewarded for 
having led our forees against a 
foreign foe and the other is ig- 
nored although for every thous- 
and enemies of the nation Persh- 
ing has slain, Howard has slain 
his tens of thousands. In fighting 
the mosquito, the boll weevil, the 
gypsy moth, and other enemies of 
man and his erops, Dr. Howard 
has served humanity more truly 
than has ever any general of 
vreat armies. 


Now what are we women going 
to do about this distribution of 


our national wealth, Are we go- 
ing to accept the situation? Some 
of you may say that we ean not 
reasonably do otherwise, that we 
could not ourselves make a bet- 
ter disposition of publie funds 
than the men have done, or ap- 
propnate less. Let us see. 

I think we shall agree that 
there is no argument about the 68 
per cent allotted for payment of 
obligations on account of past 
wars. It is fundamental that an 
honorable nation, like an honor- 
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able person, must pay its debts. 

it may be, too, that the 12 per 
cent of appropriations allotted 
for non-miliary activities of the 
Government might be made to go 
farther. A great deal has been 
said in the press for a number of 
about wastefulness in the 
Government offices. It is un- 
doubtedly true that something 
can be saved by reorganization of 
the Government Departments and 
by climination of duplicate activ- 
ities in different Departments. 
That reorganization and elimina- 
tion are in progress and when 
completed will put the service on 
a more efficient basis and save 
money. But the point I 
want to make perfectly clear is 
this, that when it is all done and 
the Government’s house is in per- 
fect order from garret to cellar, 
not a stick of furniture out of 
place nor a shred of wasted food 
in the garbage pail, the saving 
can not possibly be more than one 
or two per cent of the total tax 
bill or from forty to eighty mil- 
lion dollars only out of the four 
thousand million appropriated. 
Do you not see that, even if we 
cut out every function of the Gov- 
ernment except those supervised 
by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, we should 
save less than 12 per cent of the 
total appropriations? 

Just think what that means! If 
there were not a civilian officer 
or clerk in Washington, if we 
maintained no longer diplomatiz 
relations with the rest of the 
world or a consular service in 
foreign countries; if we abandon- 
ed all management of national 
finances through the Treasury De- 
partment, collecting no revenues, 
keeping no accounts, making 
no estimates of revenues, and 


Vedalr's 


some 


expenditures for Congress, con- 
structing no public buildings, 
eoining and printing no money, 
supporting neither Coast Guard 
nor Public Health services; if we 
issued no patents, made no sur- 
veys of public lands, neglected 
our Indians, our national parks, 
our agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, abandoned our efforts to 
reclaim arid lands, to improve 
conditions of mining, to examine 
the geologic structure and min- 
eral resources of the national do- 
main, ignored Alaska and Ha- 
wail; if we gave up completely 
all our efforts to promote agri- 
culture, no longer forecasting the 
weather nor investigating the 
live-stock industry, no longer 
studying plant life or forest con- 
ditions, no longer conducting 
chemical investigations or soil in- 
vestigations, no longer studying 
insects or wild birds and mam- 
mals in relation to agriculture 
and to the health of man and ani- 
mals, no longer assisting the far- 
mer in the economic management 
of his farm or in marketing his 
produce, no longer promoting the 
growth of agricultural knowledge 
in institutions of learning or in 
experiment stations, no longer ¢o- 
operating with the States in im- 
proving the public roads of the 
country; if we abandoned all ef- 
forts to promote the commerce of 
the United States, refusing all as- 
sistance to mining, manufactur. 
ing, shipping, fishery, and trans 
portation interests, no longer 
maintaining lighthouses or mak- 
ing coast surveys or inspecting 
steamboats, no longer taking the 
census or publishing useful in- 
formation in regard to manufac- 
turing industries, no longer de- 
termining standards of weights 
and measurements; if we gave up 
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the effort to promote the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United 
States, no longer administering 
the naturalization laws or the im- 
migration laws, no longer seeking 
to advance opportunities for pro- 
fitable employment or to diffuse 
information on subjects connect 
ed with labor, connected with the 
welfare of women in industry or 
the welfare of children; if all the 
legal officers of the Government, 
all functionaries of the Federal 
courts, all United States attorneys 
and marshals in the judicial cis 
tricts of the States were taken off 
the pay roll; if the Government 
printed and distributed no doeu 
ments; if the National Museum, 
the National Gallery of Art, the 
National Zoological Park and ali 
other national collections of 
kind and another went 
for; if our interstate commerce 
were allowed to go unregulated; 
if our many boards and commis- 
sions were shoved into a state of 
compulsory inaction; if finally the 
Civil and 


‘ 
Congress 


One 


uneared 


Service Commission 
itself with all 
many employees and caretakers 
were to be sent home and kept 
there while the Capitol fell rapid 
ly into rot and deeay; if, in short, 
only three men sat with the Presi 
dent at the Cabinet table, the 
Seeretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Postmaster 
General, why, then we should 
save some money, should we not? 
Yes, but if we did all that, we 
could save only 11.6 per cent 

not even 12 per cent 
appropriations, 


of our hug 
depriving our 


selves in the meantime of nearly 


every useful function which 
Government performs for us. 


the 


Many people seem to think that 
a budget system will enable us to 
save large sums. Most assuredly 


their 
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it will be to our advantage to have 
estimates of expenditures and es- 
timates of revenue presented to 
Congress in balanced form and 
considered together, budget-fash 
ion. But please observe that if 
the Bureau of the Budget were 
composed of archangels from 
Heaven, all accomplished ac 
countants, it could not save more 
than the entire amount of the ap- 
propriation for general purposes 
and that is only 12 per cent of 
the whole. The one or two per 
cent which might possibly be 
saved will hardly be refleeted in 
the individual’s tax bill. It is 
only a dribble at the spigot. 

The only item that can be re- 
duced materially is that 20 per 
cent for military and naval estab- 
lishments. If anyone reduces that 
it will have to be the voters of 
the country. Neither the War 
Department nor the Navy Depart- 
ment is accustomed to return to 
the Treasury an unexpended bal- 
ance. We women are voters now. 
We can force a reduction in that 
20 per cent, if enough of us de- 
sire if. 

gut there are people who will 
tell you that we must have this 
bio Army and Navy, that we must 
even subject our sons to ‘‘auto- 
matic peace-time conseription’’ in 
order to prepare for ‘‘the next 
war,’ and that if we do not pre 
pare for it we shall be beaten. 

Well, in answer to that, I have 
this to say, now while we are at 
peace with the world: that if you 
women will work as hard to pre- 
vent the next war as most of you 
would work to win a war, if it 
were declared, that next war will 
never come. Let us rouse our- 
selves and use our power. With- 
out our help there will be no war 
with Mexico, England, Japan, or 
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any other country; with our help 
our country may live in peace 
with all the world. What the vot- 
ing women of the world decide 
shall be has to be. The problem 
is no longer to obtain the power. 
We have taken that first great 
step. Our problem now is how to 
use that power. The second great 
step—for the women of Great 
Britain, Seandanavia, Germany, 
Russia, as well as for the women 
of the United States—is to elimi 
from our parliaments and 
congresses all those who will not 
help in the cause of disarmament. 

Some of you will ask: Would 
you have us sit impotent and idle 
and see our country exploited and 
despoiled, like China? Happily, 
that is not the alternative. The 
reason that that is not the alter 
native is this: We are edueated 
and enfranchised. Chinese women 
are not. And there are multi- 
tudes of women in the leading 
countries of the world, edueated 
and enfranchised who feel 
as we do about these things, wom 
en who have suffered far more 
from wars than we have. Like 
us they can eliminate from their 
parliaments the 
armies and navies. 
of Great Britain and the 
of America alone can keep the 
the world if they will 
force their governments to disarm 
and then sit idle whenever the 
men begin to talk of war. Once 
rid of armies and navies, w 
should be ruled by 


nate 


also, 


advocates of 
The 


women 
women 


peace of 


gentlemen's 
agreements or perhaps you would 
prefer under those cireumstane: 


fo call them women’s pledges. 


War is inevitable for us only in 


case we women repudiate the 
spirit of fairness and of patience. 


It will cost us less, far less, to be 
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fair and patient 
war. 

Knowing this, what should be 
the program of women who want 
the nation’s funds for construc 
tive work, who want their son: 
saved for such work? 

The first practical thing to do 
is to organize the women of the 
United States, the college women, 
the professional women, the work. 
ing women, the home women of 
the country for united action in 
opposing military legislation. 
Two years hence every man in 
Congress who is in favor of large 
military and naval establishments 
or of conscription of our sons ean 
be retired to private life. Care 
fully selected women should also 
be sent to Congress. 

The second thing to do is to 
wateh closely your representa 
tives when they come to Washing 
ton and make them do your will 
under threat of withdrawing them 
from Congress, if they waste your 
armaments. All that 
some Congressmen need is to be 
reminded frequently that among 
their constituents are a_ large 
number of mothers as well as a 
small number of profiteering 
manufacturers. 


than to go to 


money on 


The third thing to do is to make 
women the heads of some of the 
executive offices which have to do 
with speding the money appro- 
priated. Mr. Julius Kahn is in- 
sisting that the supplies of Army 
materials must be purchased by 
the Assistant Secretary of War, 
who should be ‘‘an expert in com 
merece and industry.’’ Personal 
ly I should like to see an honest, 
thrifty woman, an experienced 
buyer for some big mercantile 
house, get the job. I feel sure 
that nobody but a man would do 
what a lieutenant in the War De- 
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partment did in 1918, order 150,- 
000 branding irons at a cost of 
$44,850. Did he think that brand- 
ing irons for mules were like sani- 
tary drinking cups for humans 
and only to be used once? ‘The 
Army only purchased 128,000 
horses and mules in 1919. 


And most important of all, the 
first and the last thing to do is to 
get in touch with the voting wom- 
en of other countries and agree 
on a program of disarmament to 
be earried through doggedly, re- 
vardless of the opposition that 
our respective men folk may ex- 
press. We must put our most 
idealistic women into the diplo 
matie service, women beloved of 
all the world for their devotion 
to humanity. And what I want 
especially to see is a few clear- 
headed women around the State 
Department, women who talk a 
great deal, talk easily and frank- 


ly because they have nothing to 


conceal, because their thoughts 
are kind and fair and humane and 
simple, women large of soul, who 
are diplomats but who scorn se- 
creey and intrigue. 

Does it seem to you an impract- 
icable program just because never 
before in the history of the world 
has such a program been practi- 
eable? It is only practicable now 
because an entirely new element 
enters into the problem, that is, 
the woman’s vote, which is only 
of value to society if it expresses 
woman and brings out the dif- 
ference between her and man. 

Do you not see that the hope of 
the world, the power of the world, 
lies now with us? No longer do 
we need to beg. We can say to 
the man: ‘‘We are done with 
armies. We shall not let you have 
them any more.’’ And if we re- 
fuse to listen to their foolish 


tongues, they can not help them- 
selves, they will have to take 
what we consent to let them have. 
For we hold the balance of power. 
There are many splendid men who 
feel about these great armies ex- 
actly as we do but without our 
aid they can not make their ideas 
prevail. 

Just as soon, however, as the 
people who believe in wars realize 
that the women of the country are 
working for disarmament, they 
will begin to woo us with military 
blandishments. Women will be 
bribed with commissions in the 
Army and Navy, commissions for 
our young girls as nurses and yeo- 
women, for our old women as 
morale officers and intelligence 
agents. Some of them, even col- 
lege women, will be stupid enough 
or frail enough to betray their sex 
and their country, misled by ad- 
miration of the becoming uni- 
forms, enjoyment of the comfort- 
able perquisites of office, delight 
in the glory of military honors. 
Sut I hope that the majority of 
college women will see clearly 
and act courageously. 

If we can crowd the warlike out 
of Congress, keep down arma- 
ments, elect the peaceful to high 
office, foster reciprocity in trade, 
demand council meetings before 
instead of after fighting, make 
friends with the altruistic voting 
women of other nations, and thus 
throttle wars for two generations 
so that at last a body of youth 
without family traditions of fight- 
ing may grow to manhood, our 
battle for reason in the affairs of 
men’ is won forever. 

And why ean we not do this 
thing if we apply ourselves with 
a kind of divine wrath, as serious- 
ly as we set to work to wrest the 
vote from Congress. In time, if 
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we have the vision and the cour- 
age and the steadfastness, who 
knows but we may have things 
reversed, with 88 per cent avail- 
able for good works and only 12 
per cent to be expended on armies 
and navies detailed to police 
duty ? 

We have reached a crisis in the 
history of our nation and the his- 
tory of the world. All mankind 
wants peace and yet all men pre- 
pare for war. New wars threaten 
which may possibly result in com- 
mercial supremacy for us but al- 
most certainly will inaugurate a 
race struggle the end of which 
no man ean forsee. One fact 
alone is hopeful. The women of 
the world, for the first time in the 


history of mankind, have power 
to compel an appeal to reason in 
ease of dispute between nations. 
If our powers of organization and 
cooperation are equal to the need, 
we may save mankind; otherwise, 
the outlook for civilization is in- 
deed black. Stop then your 
feeble, futile attempts to do a bit 
of good here and a bit of good 
there and try to see the problem 
as a whole. Concentrate on the 
one great effort to save the 
world’s money from being squaan 
dered on armies and navies so 
that we may ultimately have the 
means in hand to do for humanity 
what we long have dreamed of 
doing. 


FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS 1921 


The Committee on Fellowships 
would greatly appreciate the co- 


operation of the officers of the 
eolleges and universities and of 
our members in bringing the An- 
nouncement of Fellowships to the 
attention of women graduate stu- 
dents. 


The fellowships are open to American 
women unless otherwise stated. There 
are no application blanks. One appli- 
cation may be made to serve for ali the 
fellowships for which the applicant is 
eligible, if she so designates. Applica- 
tion is made by a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Fellowships, 


Professor Margaret E. Maltby 
Barnard College, Columbia University 
New York City, N. Y. 

Applications and recommendations for 
all these fellowships must be received 
not later than February 1, 1921. None 
can be accepted after that date. 

The letter of application should con- 
tain an account of the applicant’s edu- 
cational training, a statement in full of 
the plan of study or research, and the 
object in view. It should be accom- 
panied by: 

1, A certificate from the registrar of 


the college or university awarding 
degree or degrees received by the ap- 
plicant. 

2. Testimonials as to her health, char 
acter, ability, and scholarship. 

3. Theses, papers, or reports of in 
vestigations, published or unpublished, 
unless other requirements are specified. 


The Committee cannot assume any re 
sponsibility for eollecting testimonials 
for an applicant. 

Theses, papers, ete., and letters sub 
mitted by the applicant will be returned 
if postage is sent for that purpose. Con- 
fidential letters sent to the Committee 
are kept. In case an unsuccessful ap 
plicant wishes to make use of them in 
applying for a_ fellowship elsewhere, 
they will be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships, provided 
these testimonials are regarded as con 
fidential. 

The acceptance of a fellowship im 
plies the obligation on the part of the 
fellow to devote herself unreservedly to 
study or research as outlined in her ap- 
plication; to submit any proposed 
change in her plan to the chairman for 
approval; and to send to the chairman 
at least two reports on her work, onc 
not later than March 1, 1922, and the 
other upon the completion of the year’s 
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work. The Committee regards the ac- 
ceptance of a fellowship as creating a 
contract requiring the fulfilment of these 
conditions. 

The fellowships are payable in two 
equal installments on July 1 and Jan- 
uary 1. All fellowships for which the 
A. C. A. holds the funds will be paid 
by the Treasurer of the Association, 
Mrs. Edward D. Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle 
Place, Chicago, Ill., provided the Fel- 
lows notify her of their addresses for 
those dates. 


Fellowships Available for the Academic 
Year 1921-1922 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
Fellowship 

Candidates for this research Fellow 
ship of one thousand dollars must have 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Doctor of Science, or must present ev} 
dence of work which would be considered 
the equivalent. 

The Sarah Berliner Research and 
Lecture Fellowship 
Fellowships of the 
Association ef Collegiate Alumnae has 
been made the committee on award of 
this Fellowship, of the value of from 
hundred dollars, 
available for 


The Committee on 


one thousand to twelve 


offered annually. It is 


research in physics, chemistry or biology. 


This Fellowship is open to American 
women holding the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or to those similarly equipped 
for further research. It will be awarded 
only to those who give promise of dis 
tinction in the subject to which they are 
devoting themselves. 

In view of the fact 
holders of this 
important courses of 
universities at which they have carried 
on their research, the committee in 
charge of the Sarah Berliner Fund de 
sires to give explicit recognition to this 
aspect of the Fellowship. Hereafter, 
therefore, preference will be given to 
those candidates who can carry on re 
search and at the same time have the 
privilege of giving one or more courses 
of lectures at some university or institu 
tion of learning. 


The A. C. A. European Fellowship 


This Fellowship of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars available for study or re- 
search in Europe, is open to any woman 
having a degree in Arts, Science, or 
Literature, who has completed at least 
two years of graduate study, and has a 


that many of the 
Fellowship have given 
lectures in the 
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definite piece of research in preparation. 
The award is based upon evidence of 
character and ability of the candidate 
and promise of success in her chosen 
line of work. 


The Anna C. Backett Memorial Fel- 
lowship 

This memorial Fellowship of seven 
hundred dollars is offered in alternate 
years by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae as trustee of the memorial 
fund given by the Anna C. Brackett 
Association. 

The Fellowship is open to any woman 
having a degree in Arts, Science, or 
Literature, who intends to make teach 
ing her profession. In general, pref 
erence is given to those applicants who 
have had_ successful experience in 
teaching and in addition have completed 
at least two years of graduate study. 
The award is based upon evidence of 
the character and ability of the candi 
date and the promise of success in 
teaching. 

The Latin-American Fellowship 


This Fellowship of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars is established by the Asso 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae to further 
friendly relations with women students 
of the Latin-American republics, and to 
assist them to prepare for public service 
in their communities. 

The qualifications of 
this Fellowship are: 

1. They must be natives of the Latin 
American republies. 

2. They must have the equivalent of 
a college education in the universities 
or the best normal schools of their coun 
tries. In general the Committee on 
Fellowships will give preference to the 
applicants already prepared to carry on 
graduate or professional study. 

3. They must be at least twenty-one 
years of age. 

4. They must have sufficient know] 
edge of English to enable them to un 
derstand and _ profit by 
English text-books, take part in 
discussions, and take examinations. 

5. The purpose of their study shall be 
preparation for some form of public 
service to their countries in one or more 
of the following fields: 

(a) Edueation, including scientifie in- 
vestigation, teaching, library work, ete. 

(b) Social service or any field whose 
aim is the improvement of the social 
conditions in the community, or the 
increase of its economic efficiency. 


candidates for 


lectures, use 
class 
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c) Public health and — sanitation, 
which may include the hygiene of de 
pendent or delinquent children or adults, 
or of school children, or of those en- 
yaged in the industries. 

The Gamma Phi Beta Social Service 
Fellowshep 

The Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offers 
. Fellowship of five hundred dollars 
available for the year 1921-1922 to be 
awarded by the Committee on Fellow- 
ships of the A. C. A. 

This Fellowship shall be devoted to 
preparation for the profession of social 
service, and is open to any woman who 
is a graduate of a college of recognized 
collegiate rank, and who has done at 
least one year of graduate work. Some 
of her courses must have been in the 
department of social science. 

It is understood that the Fellow will 
devote herself entirely to preparation 
for social service work in a school whose 
standing is equal to that of the New 
York School of Social Work. 

The Rose Sidgwick Memorial 
Fellowship 


This Fellowship of one thousand dol 
lars has been established by Americans 
and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae in memory of Rose Sidgwick, 
a member of the British Edueational 
Mission which visited the United States 
in 1918, and in recognition of her serv 
ices to the Anglo-American 
friendship. 


cause of 


The fellowship is open to British 
women of graduate standing and is to 
be held for the purpose of graduate 
study in American colleges or univer 
sities. 

The award of this Fellowship will 
be made by a committee of the Brit- 
ish Federation of University Women. 


Further information be obtained 


from 


may 


Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
50 Russell Square, W. C. 1, 
England. 


Inquiries concerning scholarships and 
fellowships offered by the French Min 
istry of Public Instruction to American 
women for study in French institutions 
should be addressed to 

Professor Margaret E. Maltby, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 

Awards for Women of the Committee 

for Franco-American Exchange of 

Scholarships and Fellowships, 

The Institute of International Education, 
419 West 117th Street, 

New York City. 

Committee on Fellowships: 

Professors Margaret F. 

Vassar College. 

Sophie C. Hart, Wellesley College. 

Margaret E. Maltby, Barnard College, 

Chairman. 

Address all 


chairman, 


Washburn, 


communications to the 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


Connecticut 


teresting reports of the progress of 

organization in the various states 
have been received during the last 
months. 


Last year in Connecticut, following 
a conference of all of the branches of 
the North Atlantic Section held in New 
London, at which the President, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Vice 
President of the North Atlantie Section 
were present, there was called at New 
Haven, under the leadership of that 
Branch, a meeting of representatives of 
all of the Connecticut Branches and of 
the independent College Clubs of the 
state so far as they could be found. A 
constitution was drawn up and adopted, 
which has sinee served as a suggestion 
‘0 some other states in which the state 


ft Ww 


movement is 

At u meeting held in 
New Haven, new officers 
for the current year, Mrs. 
Wells, 77 Vauxhall St., New London, 
being elected President. The state or 
ganization has an educational committee 
of which Miss Margaret Corwin of the 
Yale Graduate School is the chairman 
aud Miss Elinor Bliss of the New Haven 
Branch is the secretary. 

The immediate bit of work taken up 
by the state organization is an attempt 
to further the efforts of the State Board 
of Education for improved school legis 
lation and for pensions for old and dis- 
abled teachers. In this the Yale alumni 
associations of South Manchester, of 
Hartford, and of Bristol have signified 
their interest and have sent delegates 
to the meeting held in New Haven. A 


organization proceeding. 
November in 
were elected 


John Edwin 
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convention of all the college women of 
the state is in contemplation for the 
early spring. The co-operation of the 
men’s associations with our organiza- 
tion is a most interesting and promising 
development. 


New York 


The New York State Division of the 
Association held a meeting in Utica on 
October 15th for the purpose of adopt- 
ing a constitution for the state organiza- 
tion. About two years ago Mrs. F. E. 
Bates of Ithaca was asked by the execu- 
tive secretary of the Association to act 
as state president to assist in strength- 
ening the work in the state. Last Feb- 
ruary a meeting of the branches of the 
state was held in Ithaca and it was 
voted that the councillors of the branch, 
should meet in Cleveland at the time 
ef the Council meeting and that they 
should there draw up a constitution. 
This meeting proved impossible by rea- 
son of the rush of work at the Council 
mecting. Later, therefore, the _ state 
president sent out a suggested constitu- 
tion to all of the branches, asking them 
to send delegates to the meeting in 
Utica on the fifteenth of October for its 
eonsideration. More than half the 
branches of the state sent representa- 
tives and after thorough consideration 
a constitution was adopted to become 
eperative when ratified by the Branches. 
Two months were allowed for ratifica 
tion after which the constitution be 
eomes operative among the branches tht 
have ratified. 

The objects of the state association 
are as follows: improvement of college 
standards; educational legislation; ex 
tension of adult education; co-operation 
with the state department of education, 
with other educational agencies, and 
with the educational departments of 
ether women’s organizations; interna- 
tional and local scholarships; arousing 
and maintaining interest in college 
training among girls who might not go 
to college; increase in membership of 
existing branches.and in the number of 
branches in the state. 


It will be noted that in accordance 
with what has always been the policy 
ef the national organization the em- 
phasis is entirely on educational matters. 
It is believed that the closer organiza- 
tion through the state will greatly en- 


hance the power of the Association, cs- 
pecially in legislative work. 


California 


The matter of a more definite state 
organization of the A. C. A. branches 
in California was taken up at the con- 
ference of the branches held in connec 
tion with the State Conference of Social 
Agencies, which has occurred’ each 
spring for the past three years and in 
which the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae has been an allied organiza 
tion. These State Conferences have 
proved the great value of state co-opera- 
tion and counsel and it was believed that 
by making more explicit and systematic 
the informal plan heretofore followed 
a closer and more effective organization 
of our own work could be brought about. 

The representatives present drew up 
the following recommendations to be 
submitted to the Branches: that a 
California Division of the Association 
be organized; that the officers of the 
Division be a Chairman (or Director) 
and a Secretary-Treasurer; that the ob 
jects of the California Division be leg 
islation for education, international and 
local scholarships, and increase of mem 
bership and branches; that the mem 
hership of the California Division con- 
sist of the existing branches and of as 
many of the college clubs of the State 
as become branches; that meetings be 
held at least once a year, the time and 
place to be determined by the sectional 
vice president, the chairman (or diree- 
tor) of the Division, and the councillors 
of the branches; that the expense of 
the annual meeting and of necessary 
printing and postage be met by a pro 
portional assessment on the branches. 

The representatives present adopted 
these recommndations and _ instructed 
the councillors present to carry them 
back to their branches for approval. 

Further reports on the progress of 
state organization may be expected 
month by month. 


Belgian Academy To Admit Women 


The Belgian Academy of Letters, 
which is about to be inaugurated, will 
admit women as members on as equal 


footing with men. It will be the first 
European institution of its kind to 49 
this. 
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The New London, Connecticut, 
Branch has been very active, having 
held since September a tea for members, 
and a reception for members and guests 
to meet Edwin Markham, who read from 
his poems, besides having given a play, 
‘““Twig of Thorne’’, which ran for two 
nights and cleared enough to pay for a 
scholarship next year for a deserving 
New London girl. The Branch also 
gave a summer scholarship at Wood’s 
Hole Biological Station last summer to 
a Connecticut College Junior and expects 
to do the same next summer for another 
member of the Junior class. 


The St. Paul Branch last year raised 
thirteen hundred dollars for scholar- 
ships. The feat was accomplished by 
means of securing the best theatre in 
the city for a single performance and 
selling every box and seat, even to the 
uppermost cranny. The Branch corres- 
pondent writes that ‘‘there is nothing 
like getting people into the habit of go- 
ing to a performance of this kind each 
year. They expect a good play and en- 
joy the informality of college singing 
between the acts.’’ ‘‘Our chief con- 
cern,’’? she adds, ‘‘lies in securing a 
worth while production; for the cautio.s 
manager of our best theatre will not 
part with anything so well known that 
it will pack the house without the help 
of the college club.’’ 

Out of the money raised in this way 
the club is paying for six scholarships 
of one hundred and fifty dollars each. 
Five of these were awarded to girls at 
the University of Minnesota. The 
sixth is helping one of the city librari- 
ans to take a needed course at Pratt In- 
stitute. City charter provisions create 
a peculiar opportunity for service along 
this line. 


At the opening luncheon of the Chi- 
cago Branch the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Rosenberry, and Dean 
Louecen Pattee of the University of Cin- 
cinnati were guests of honor. The 
President spoke on the work of the na- 
tional Association and Dean Pattee, who 
was one of the delegates to the London 
Conference, gave an account of the erea- 
tion of the International Federation of 
University Women. The Branch has 
expressed its intention of continuing i's 
assistance to the Vocational Supervision 
League, an organization which endeav- 
ors to prolong the school life of as many 


Among the Branches 


AMONG THE BRANCHES 


as possible of Chicago’s children be- 
yond the limit set by the compulsory 
school laws; as well as its support of 
the Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 
A Committee was also appointed to 
present to grammar and high school 
girls the possibility and desirability of 
a college education. This Branch is fol- 
lowing the good example set by the 
Nebraska Branch last year by appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate the op- 
portunities for women of advanced 
scholarship in the University of Illinois. 

The Southern Colorado Branch at 
Colorado Springs took an active part in 
the campaign for the passage of the 
constitutional amendment authorizing 
the state legislature to increase the 
revenues of the state educational insti- 
tutions. A list of things that individu- 
als could do to help was submitted to 
the membérs, each of whom checked off 
the particular task that appealed to her. 
Some promised to distribute literature 
on the subject. One promised to ask 
business men to donate their advertising 
space to be used in advertising the 
amendment. Speakers were secured to 
reach the various clubs and efforts of 
all sorts were made to reach the people 
outside the clubs. Early in the month 
of November the branch joined with 
other organizations to give a big rally 
in celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 


The Toledo Branch raised last year 
about $800 for their scholarship fund 
by a series of ‘‘Pyramid Teas.’’ The 
sranch now has four girls at Oberlin 
and one at Ohio Wesleyan on gift schol- 
arships, and one at Ohio Wesleyan and 
one at the State University on loan 
scholarships. The Vocational Commit- 
tee of the branch has held mass meet- 
ings of the girls in the three high 
schools at which talks were given on 
vocations open to women and the train- 
ing necessary to prepare for them. 
These talks on general vocational oppor- 
tunities were followed by meetings with 
talks on special vocations 
open to all girls interested. 


The California Branch has opened 
headquarters in Room 510, McDonough 
Building at 333 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco, and invites all college women vis- 
iting the city to register there. On Fri- 
days the Branch has an informal Junch- 
eon at the restaurant of the National 
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League for Woman’s Service in this 
building and visiting college women are 
directed to ask for the A. C. A. table. 
The Branch has appointed a Commit- 
tee on International Relations which it 
hopes will maintain intimate contact 
with the college women in the countries 
bordering on the Pacific. The Branch 
is fortunate in having on the Committee 
a number of women whose interests and 
experience are international. 

The edueational program of the 
Branch for this year promises to be of 
great interest. Sub-headings of the 
committee work include: legislation, 
training of teachers, pre-school prob- 


lems for young mothers, problems of 
the grades, the function of private 
schools, new developments in education- 
al theory. 

Shortly before the November elec- 
tions the San Jose Branch held a highly 
successful open forum for the discus- 
sion of the twenty amendments to the 
state constitution which had to be voted 
on at the election. Qualified speakers 
presented the arguments for and against 
all of the measures after which there 
was open discussion from the floor. Be- 
tween four and five hundred men and 
women were present. 


AT THE NATIONAL CLUB HOUSE 


To a guest of strong Republican par- 
ty sympathies arriving on election night, 
the National Club House at Washington 
unquestionably radiated warmth, infor- 
mality, suppressed excitement and good 
cheer. A _ pro-League Cox-er, although 
no less hospitably received, may have 
felt a gentle strain of melancholy in 
the fading hope that underlay his part 
in the celebration; while the straw vote 
taken at dinner, fairly representative >f 
the country’s will (Harding, 17; Cox, 
8; Debs, 2), indicated that even the 
protest vote had its courageous adher- 
ents. During the evening reports of 
the returns were read every fifteen min- 
utes to constantly changing groups of 
men and women, who came and went 
until after midnight. The overflow of 
guests from the reception and main din- 
ing rooms to the glassed-in veranda 
running the length of the house, testi- 
fied to the popularity of the refresh- 
ments served from nine to twelve. Cer- 
tainly the city’s acceptance of the club 
as a live center of interest in issues of 
national import must have seemed to 
its sponsors gratefully secure. 

The use of the Club House as a gath- 
ering place for trained representatives 
of widely varied educational and socia! 
interests is already marking its national 
and international rather than its local 
character. Miss Julia Lathrop and 
many of her co-workers in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau make frequent use of the 
house at luncheon and tea hours. Miss 
Mary Anderson, Head of the Woman’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
was a summer resident. Mrs. Annette 
Adams Abbott of California, the newly 


appointed assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Miss Mabel T. Boardman, as 
one of the three Commissioners for the 
District, have addressed the Club on 
questions of civie responsibilities for 
trained women; while Dr. ~Caroline 
Spurgeon of Bedford College, England, 
whose hope is for the international sig- 
nificance of a Club of University women 
based on the interchange of varied ex: 
pressions of a common educational ideal, 


has been eagerly heard, not only here 


but also in many other parts of the 
country. Other guests from _ overseas 
have been Madame Velander of Stock- 
holm, sent by the Swedish government 
to investigate special problems in our 
educational system; Dr. Winifred Cullis 
of the University of London; and Miss 
kK. C. Bartels, teacher at the Bingley 
Training College for Teachers, York- 
shire, England. 

Even a partial survey of the regis- 
tered names of our own country women 
reveals interest and activities as diver- 
sified as those of Miss Mary Hazeltine, 
Head of the Department of Library 
Science at the University of Wisconsin; 
now doing an important piece of bibli- 
ographical work for teachers in citizen- 
ship; Miss Mary McDowell, the well 
known head of the University Settle- 
ment of Chicago; Mrs. Alice Peloubet 
Norton, Editor of the Journal of Home 
Economies; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
writer and worker for international 
peace; Dr. Helen Putnam, whose work 
for the prevention of tuberculosis and 
for more intelligent school hygiene has 
received wide recognition; Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, former president of the 
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National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
nd now president of the National Coun- 
| of Women; Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, 
present president of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Vernon 
Kellogg, whose Bobbins of Belgium is 
authority upon the work of the Bel- 
gian lace makers; Mrs. Herbert Hoover; 
Presidents Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
and MeVea of Sweetbriar. As for 
deans and wives of deans, the Club 
House seems to be an especially happy 
hunting ground for them; _ while 
itinerant members of school and college 
faculties, representing a wide range »f 
departmental and administrative special- 
ties, may be caught on every corner. 
Librarians from the University of Cali- 
fornia, bent on ‘‘seeing Washington 
first,’? not to be outdone in sprightli- 
ness by elderly ladies from Beacon Hill, 


‘ 
€ 
¢ 


one the niece of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, bring the two edges of the conti- 
nent into close competition in breakfast 
table talk. In fact the wide geongraphi- 
cal, as well as the professional and occu- 
pational distribution of both guests and 
members, is proving more and more the 
club’s distinguishing asset, as was in- 
deed the hope of its initiators, whose 
printed foreword reads: 


Our Purpose: 


To establish in Washington much 
needed national headquarters that 
shall be a center for college and 
university women from our own and 
foreign countries. This will make 
it possible to extend the power and 
influence of the Association in its 
work for the advancement of edu- 
cation and the widening of oppor- 
tunity for trained women. 


WANTED, MORE HOMES 


Edith 


Elmer Wood, 


Chairman National Committee on Housing. 


The housing shortage in the United 
States, which is now well past the mil- 
lion-dwellings point, is by no means an 
unmixed misfortune, for it has set all 
classes of society to thinking in terms 
of housing. The great trouble used to 
be that no one really visualized the 
housing problem except its victims, who 
were in the nature of the case rendered 
inarticulate by partial asphyxiatiou, 
and the small group of settlement work- 
ers, visiting nurses, C. O. 8. and school 
people, who could always be dismissed 
as ‘‘uplifters’’. Now that everybody’s 
shoe is pinching, something may be 
done, 

Pursuant to a Senate resolution of 
last April, a committee consisting of 
Senators Kenyon of Iowa, Edge of New 
Jersey, Walcott of Delaware and Gay of 
Louisiana under the chairmanship of 
Senator Calder of New York, has been 
taking testimony in the principal cities 
of the country. It will report to the 
Senate when that body convenes in De- 
cember on the extent and causes of the 
housing shortage and the remedies it 
considers necessary. 


Meanwhile the Lockwood joint com- 


mittee of the New York legislature, un- 


der the guidance of Samuel Untermyer, 
is unearthing enough graft to account 
for part, at least, of the present high 
cost of building. 


It should not be forgotten that the 
housing committee of Governor Smith’s 
Reconstruction Commission recom- 
mended last spring a far-seeing con- 
structive program for New York state 
closely akin to that of the A. C. A. 
Governor Smith backed it with enthu- 
siasm, but an adverse legislature side- 
tracked it in favor of the drastic and 
probably unconstitutional rent laws, 
which, however they may have relieved 
some oppressed tenants for the moment, 
can only in the end increase the housing 
shortage by creating a panic among 
landlords. 

The Massachusetts legislature of 1929 
passed an enabling act permitting muni- 
cipal housing, and the present special 
session of the New Jersey legislature is 
likely to do the same. 


Both New York and New Jersey have 
passed permissive tax-exemption laws 
intended to stimulate building, but as 
yet no city has taken advantage of them. 
Unless the adopting cities show more 
wisdom than the legislators and limit 
the exemption to moderate-priced struc- 
tures of approved standards and rental, 
a heavy burden will be laid on the tax 
payers with little compensating advant- 
age. <A. C. A. members should watch 
over this matter if it comes up in their 
home towns. 
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Membership Campaign Suggestions 


The Club House Membership Chairman 
sends the following suggestions for 
Branch, City or Club Campaigns for 
non-resident members of the A. C. A. 
National Club. 

COMMITTEE 
avery college accredited by the A. C. A. 
should be represented on the committee. 
The dean or registrar of each college 
will furnish lists of all women who have 
attended that college who live in that 
region. (This helps build up Branch 
and Club Memberships). 

METHOD 

From these lists, a complete record of 
all college women in the region is ob- 
tained. 
Every committee-man should visit every 
woman from her own college. (This 
makes for college solidarity). She 
should present all available arguments 
for supporting the Club. If successful, 
the committee-man should get the new 
member’s check and turn it over to the 
chairman to be forwarded to Mrs. Pom- 
eroy. (Notes and telephone calls serve 
as preliminaries; only hand to hand en- 
counters, sealed by checks, secure mem- 
bers). 
Anyone whg feels unable to join should 
be urged to take the circular and appli- 
cation blank in order herself to secure a 
member, preferably a classmate not re- 
siding in her vicinity. Thus with a two- 


OFFICIAL CALL 
for the 
BIENNIAL MEETING 
Washington, March 28-April 1, 1921 


Headquarters, Washington Hotel 


The Biennial Convention of the As- 
sociation is called to meet from the 
28th of March to the Ist of April, in- 
clusive, at the Washington Hotel, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 15th and F 
Streets, Washington, D. C. Delegates 
expecting to attend the convention and 
wishing accommodation at headquarters 
should make their arrangements directly 
with the hotel, Rates vary from $2.50 
or $3.00 per day up. Members wishing 
to stay at the Club House should make 
their reservations at once. 

All branches are requested to appoint 


cent stamp and a little effort she may 
do her bit for the Club. 

(By this organization and procedure 
the Kansas City branch has already 
secured 56 members and has circularized 
the southwest without direct cost to the 
Association). 


REMEMBER 
Members joining before an _ initiation 
fee is required are recorded as Charter 
Members. 
Life Membership in the Club costs $100. 


Compulsory Gymnastics for Girls in 
French Schools 


Gymnasium work for girls in French 
schools has been made compulsory by a 
bill passed by the French Senate, ae- 
cording to a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. By the bill publie 
gymnasium privileges are also provided 
for women of all classes. 

French newspapers offer various opin- 
ions in regard to the movement. Cele- 
brated actresses in a series of interviews 
stated that they had been taking physi- 
cal training for years and that the Gov- 
ernment had followed the only rational 
course. Some papers express approval 
of exercise in private, but object to the 
proposed training. Others ridicule the 
idea of physical training and declare 
that it will rob the French woman of the 
grace of movement for which she has 
been noted for centuries. 


their delegates as soon as possible and 


send their names and 
executive secretary, in order that full 
information may be sent them as _ the 
plans for the convention develop. The 
importance of this convention in the 
history of the Association cannot be 
over-estimated. It is hoped that every 
branch will be fully represented and 
that the delegates will be prepared to 
voice the opinions of their branches on 
the vitally important measures that will 
be presented there for action. The most 
important issues to be considered will 
soon be sent out to all of the branches 
for pre-convention discussion. 
In order that each branch 
quite certain as to the 
kind of representatives to which it is 
entitled we re-print herewith the pro- 
visions of the by-laws relating to repre- 
sentation at Biennial Meetings. 


addresses to the 


may be 
number and 
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(a) The voting body at a biennial 
meeting shall consist of members of the 
Council, regularly accredited delegates 
and chiarmen of standing and special 
committees. 

(b) Each Branch composed of twenty- 
five paid up members or under shall be 
entitled to be represented at the bien- 
nial meeting by one delegate and by 
one additional delegate for every 
twenty-five additional paid up members 
beyond the original twenty-five. Dele- 
gates may be elected or appointed by 
Branches. 

Any councillor who is a member of a 
Branch may serve also if duly appointed 
as the delegate of her Branch when oc- 
easion requires. 

(c) General members-at-large shall be 
entitled to be represented by one dele- 
gate for every fifty paid up members, 
or major fraction thereof, residing in 
each of the ten geographical divisions of 
the Association. 

These delegates shall be elected by 
the general members residing in each 
section under the direction of the Vice- 
Presidents of their respective sections. 
Each Vice-President shall send the 
names of the delegates elected in her 
section to the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion two weeks before the time of the 
biennial meeting. 

(d) Duly accredited delegates at any 
biennial meeting may cast the entire 
vote of the delegation, each delegate 
present being entitled to cast, propor- 
tionally, the vote of her entire delega- 
tion, i. e., if the delegation is entitled 
to cast twenty votes and only ten dele- 
gates are present each delegate may cast 
two votes, ete. 

(e) An alternate may be elected or 
appointed for each delegate. 

(f) All other members of the Asso- 
ciation are entitled to be present at 
biennial meetings and may take part in 
discussion upon the measures brought 
forward, but unless otherwise entitle1 
shall not introduce motions or vote. 


Representation’ on the Council 


The Council shall be composed of the 
Board of Directors, former Presidents 
of the Association, Chairmen of Stand- 
ing Committees, and three classes of 
members as follows: 

(a) Each Branch composed of one 
hundred paid up members or under shall 
be entitled to be represented on the 
Council by one councillor, and by one 
additional councillor for every additional 
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one hundred paid up members, fractions 
of one hundred not entitling to an addi- 
tional councillor, the representation be- 
ing only by full hundreds. 


(b) General members-at-large shall be 
entitled to be represented on the Council 
by one councillor for every two hundred 
members, fractions of two hundred not 
entitling to an additional councillor, the 
representation being only by full two 
hundreds. The vote for councillors shall 
be conducted in the same manner as the 
election of delegates to the biennial 
meetings. 


(ec) Each college and university whose 
alumnae are eligible to membership in 
the Association shall be entitled to 
elect or appoint one woman from among 
the women on its faculty or governing 
body to the Council of this Association, 
the term of office of such councillors to 
be two years. 

(d) Councillors shall be elected to 
serve for two years, but in case of the 
inability of a Councillor to attend any 
meeting, the Branch or college may ap- 
point an alternate for that meeting, who 
shall have all the duties and privileges 
of the regular Councillor. 


Affiliated Members 


Affiliated Alumnae associations and 
groups of alumnae are entitled to one 
voting delegate for every one hundred 
affiliated members in their respective 
group, fractions of one hundred not en- 
titling them to an additional delegate, 
the count being made only by full hun- 
dreds. The affiliated members of no one 
institution shall be entitled to more than 
ten delegates. 

Alumnae associations and _ other 
groups of alumnae of not less than five 
hundred and not more than one thou- 
sand affiliated members shall be entitled 
to be represented on the Council by one 
councillor, and by one additional coun 
cillor for every additional one thousand 
members or major fraction thereof. 


WANTED 
Copies of the January, March-April, 
and July-August issues of the Journal. 
Any members of the Association who 
have copies of these issues that they 
do not wish to keep would confer a 
favor by returning them to the office of 
the 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
934 Stewart Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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3oston University 
3ryn Mawr 

Carleton 

Colorado 

Columbia University 

Cornell College 

Cornell University 

Elmira 

Goucher 

Indiana 

Knox 

Lake Forest 

Leland Stanford 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Miami 

Mills 

Milwaukee-Downer 

Mt. Holyoke 

Northwestern 

Oberlin 

Ohio State 

Penn State 

Purdue 


Radcliffe 

Rockford 
Randolph-Macon 

Smith 

Swarthmore 

Syracuse 

Trinity 

Tufts 

Jniversity of California 
Jniversity of Chicago 
Jniversity of Cincinnati 
Jniversity of Illinois 
Jniversity of Iowa 
Jniversity of Kansas 
Iniversity of Michigan 
Jniversity of Minnesota 
Jniversity of Missouri 
Jniversity of Nebraska 
Iniversity of Pennsylvania 
Jniversity of Wisconsin 
Vassar 

Wellesley 

Wells 

Western Reserve 
William Smith 
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BOOK 


BAILEY, LIBERTY HYDE 


WORTH 
WHILE 


THE BACKGROUND BOOKS, entitled 


“The Holy Earth” 


‘Universal Service” 


$1.00 each, net. 


“What Is Democracy?” 
“Wind and Weather” 


(Poems) 
Set of 4, $3.75. 


In the Background Books Dr. Bailey has a worth-while message for you. 


COMSTOCK, J. H. 


‘How to Know the Butterflies” 


$3.50 


(45 colored plates) 
COMSTOCK, ANNA BOTSFORD 
HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY 


Single Volume Edition 
Two Volume Edition 
Cloth. Illustrated 


900 pages. 


a - 


$4.00 
- - 5.00 





Dept. C. A. 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHINC CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES WHOSE ALUMNAE ARE ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Beloit Collége, Beloit, Wis. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
grown University 
Providence, R. I. 
3ryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
| a 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
‘olumbia University (Barnard, Teach- 
ers College), New York City 
Connecticut Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 
Jackson College, Tufts College, Mass. 
Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 
Mills College, Mills College, P. O. Cal. 
Pete eee College, Milwaukee, 
Vis. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. 
Municipal University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 
Northwestern University, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
a Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
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ivanston, Ill. 


(Woman’s College), 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege, Pa. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
tandolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Rockford College, Rockford, Il. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
Ky. 
University 
University 
Mich. 
University 
Minn. 
University 
University 
University 


of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

of Kentucky, Lexington, 


of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


University of North Dakota, Univer- 
sity, North Dak. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Univevrsity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

University of Vermont 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Western Reserve University (Women’s 
College), Cleveland, O. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

William Smith College (Hobart), 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Wooster College, Wooster, O. 





Life on the Ocean 
with Electricity at the Hel 


_ the old days, life before the mast 
rated in terms of man power but then 
sea is measured in horse-power, with ¢ 
tricity as the controlling force. 


A modern electric ship, like the “New Met 
or the “California,” is a great city afloat. 
oil or fuel, a central power plant gene 
sufficient energy to propel the massive ve 
and to furnish light and power for everyn 


And on the shore the application of ele 
to the loading, unloading and repair works 
time and labor. 


To make possible marine electrification 
future needs aboard ship had to be visual 
and then the machinery engineered to 1 
those needs. In this capacity the organizaii 
experience and facilities of the General Ele 
Company have been serving the Amen 
Navy and Merchant Marine. 





